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7/ S. Envoy in Moscow in M iddle of Storm 


By CRAIG R. WHITNEY 

Special to TbeN«w York Tim** 

MOSCOW, June 24 — For the United 
States Ambassador to Moscow, Malcolm 
Toon, the United States-Soviet summit 
meeting in Vienna a week ago was an un- 
haoo.y experience. 

The 62-year-old career diplomat, 
known to Soviet and American officials 
alike for hi 3 hard-line, bluntly expressed 
political views, was stunned to leam 
when he arrived in Vienna June 13 that he. 
was about to be replaced by a business- 
• man, Thomas J. Watson Jr., former 
chairman of the International Business 
Machines Corporation. 

Last Friday, Mr. Toon stunned the 
White House by refusing to make an un- 
qualified endorsement of the strategic 
arms limitation treaty signed by the 
Soviet leader, Leonid I. Brezhnev, and 
President Carter in Vienna a week ago. 
i First, he said in a statement for the press 
1 reflecting privately expressed views as 
well, he would have to satisfy himself in 
1 Washington that the treaty was in fact 
i verifiable, as the President has often 

i “ftSSlWSS* Who know- the white- f 

1 haired, ruddy-faced diplomat and avid Iran has existed for several months, * 

I golfer well believe he has no intention Mr; Toon’s reservations were first ex- 
whatever of joining the ranks of the pressed the day the treaty was signed m 
'treaty’s opponents. He said himself on Vienna June 18. Some of Mr. loon s xrt- 
| Friday that his ‘‘show me” mission to leagues believe tnere are other, personal 
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: Washington beginning July 9 would prob- 
ably convince him it is verifiable. “I’d 
say the odds are pretty good,” he said. 

Administration Needs Votes , 

His stance comes at a moment when 
the Carter Administration needs every 
vote it can get in the Senate, which has to 
approve the treaty before it can go into 
effect. 

And the Ambassador himself played a 
major ■ role in negotiating the treaty 
terms, up to last December, when Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus R. Vance and the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei A. 
Gromyko, had their last pre-summit 
meeting on the treaty in Geneva. 

Why then, Mr. Toon’s friends and as- 
sociates here ask, is he playing hard to 
get all of a sudden? . : r -v •’ ■ 

They have two answers. ; " 

Mr. Toon argues that since the loss o f 
Central Intelligence Agency monitoring 
facilities because of the revolution in Iran 


l ast winter there has been a legitimate 
Question whethe r the UmtecTStates can 


mo5nor~Soyiet missile tests and verify 
their compliance with the treaty. 


Problem Goes Back Months 

The C.I.A. has said that the los t facilj,- 

r econnaissance flights out of Turkey, but 
the T urks have said they would agree 
dnl yTftEiTSoviet Union said it did not ob - 
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reasons for his behavior. - 

The Ambassador has felt left out by the 

Carter Administration since the turn of 
the year, when Mr. Vance personally took 
charge of negotiating the last stages of 
the arms treaty through the Soviet Am- 
bassador to Washington, Anatoly- F. Do- 
brynin. - • - 

Mr. Toon thought this was the wrong 
way to operate. Whatever Mr. Dobrynin 
was told in Washington, he told the State 
Department, should be “double tracked” 
through the United States Ambassador in 
Moscow. The American interest was best 
served, he argued, if he had as much ac- 
cess to top Kremlin officials as Mr. Do- 
brynin had to top White House and State 
Department figures in Washington. 

", “He was teiling Vance he was doing it 
all. wrong,” a State Department official 
said, “and it didn’t sit well.**' - . 

• Three Decades of Diplomacy 
Mr. Toon’s views were' forged over 
three decades of professional diplomatic 
work in Eastern* Europe,; Washington, 
and Moscow . He often sounded not like a 
diplomat but like the Navy PT-boat com- 
mander he was before he joined the For- 
eign Service in 1!> 4 6. v " - 

He ha 3 often said he does not trust the 
Russians and they do not trust him. Mos- 
cow did not accede to his appointment 
here in 1976 for several months. Last 
summer, the Communist Party newspa- 


Gromyko. Soviet- officials suggested the i 
feisty envoy be kept out of the discus- \ 
sions. Mr. Vance kept him in. The Am- j 
bassador is not a man who forgets per- j 
sonai slights, or forgives them easily. j 

When the Secretary of Agriculture, Bob i 
Bergiand, came here a year ago on a tour ; 
of Soviet breadbasket regions, Mr. Toon 
insisted cn his own limousine, flying the 
American flag. Only the Ambassador, he 
pointedly reminded the Cabinet officer's 
staff, is the President’s personal repre- 
sentative here. 

: Mr. Toon said recently, talking of plans 
to retire this summer, “it would be a 
- gross mistake” to appoint a businessman 
instead of a professional diplomat to the 
Moscow post. 

' According to close friends, he fully ex- 
pected hi3 replacement to be another ca- 
reer man, Harry G. Barnes Jr., who had 
served in Moscow years ago and is now 
working at the -State Department in 
Washington. 

Yet in Vienna, at the elegant Staat30p- 
er, there was Mr. Watson, a businessman 
suggested to Mr. Carter by W. Averell 
Harriman. Mr. Harriman, an influential 
Democrat, was also a businessman be- 
fore he became Ambassador to Moscow 
during. World War II, and he thought Mr. 
Toon was unnecessarily and harmfully 
antagonistic to his Soviet hosts. 

■ It was then that Mr. Toon suddenly de- 
veloped his doubts about the verification 
of the treaty. 
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tice in the Soviet Union. This was on a lec- 
ture tour of the United States to drum up 
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